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given later in this chapter shows what may be accomplished
successfully without any loss in the standard of scholarship.
The Spens Report indicates two other errors: an unreal and
unnecessary division was introduced between secondary and techni-
cal education (the Bryce Commission had emphasised that in a
sense all secondary education is technical), and a confusion in the
meaning given to the term "general education." The latter reflected
the influence of the now discarded "faculty psychology" in which
Morant was a firm believer. Finally, the school course was graded
according to the demands of the subject-matter rather than based
upon the needs, abilities, interests, and outlook, of the pupils at
different stages of their development. The schools themselves at
first showed little inclination to depart from the academic tradition,
and the introduction of the School Certificate Examination in 1917
which gave, under certain conditions, exemption from matriculation
tended, in spite of its many obvious advantages, to confirm them
in their view.
Morant was much happier in his dealings with the elementary
school, and the Code for Public Elementary Schools in 1904 struck
an entirely new note. The introduction was written by Morant
himself and shows that he had thought deeply and to good purpose
The introduction is too lengthy to quote in full, but the opening
paragraph shows a completely fresh conception of the meaning
of elementary education "The purpose of the Public Elementary
School is to form and strengthen the character and to develop the
intelligence of the children entrusted to it, and to make the best use
of the school years available, in assisting both boys and girls,
according to their different needs, to fit themselves, practically as
well as intellectually, for the work of life." Morant followed its
publication by issuing new Regulations for training-colleges and
for evening schools and technical institutes In the former he
described his ideal of the elementary-school teacher and the influence
he should have. "The influence of a body of thoroughly competent,
zealous, and conscientious teachers in our Public Elementary
Schools may plainly be an immensely important factor in our
national life, and, apart from their professional work, the teachers
as a body of well-educated men and women may render services,
out of all proportion to their number in the population, in the
performance of the common duties of citizenship." The truth of
these words was exemplified in 1939 when the teachers of both
elementary and secondary schools, by their efforts and their high